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horsehair and pita-hemp fiber, as well as excellent
pottery, carved woodenware and splendid baskets.
They are the only Indians I have ever visited who
have both dry- and wet-season houses. The former
are open or partly walled dwellings of cane and
thatch; the latter are of adobe or mud-plastered,
wattled construction with thick walls and tiny win-
dows high up under the overhanging thatched roofs.
Although thoroughly civilized, these Indians re-
tain a number of their aboriginal arts and customs.
They still have their caciques or chiefs, they still re-
gard certain spots and caves as the abodes of spirits
or perhaps deities, and once each year, on the Feast
of Corpus Cristi, they hold an ancient dance.
Dressed in weird costumes of painted bark-cloth, and
with grotesque masks in the shapes of animals' heads,
they exorcise the devils from everybody and every-
thing within reach. Wielding long-handled whips
with which they lash one another as well as onlookers
and inanimate objects, they dance and rush about,
yelling and chanting. Their appearance is certainly
enough to frighten any self-respecting devil out of
his wits; but the Indians take no chances and believe
in flagellation to make matters more certain. Even
then they are not entirely certain that the last devil
has been driven off, and, to make assurance doubly
sure, they troop into church and add the candles and
prayers of the Christian religion to their own pagan
rites.
An examination of the costumes worn in this devil-
dance, and of the handicrafts of these Indians, re-
veals that the decorative designs and patterns are
largely distinctively Mayan. Although the Codes